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“THE LET-ALONE PRINCIPLE.” 


THE boldest speculators in every department of knowledge are 
its sceptics, or utter unbelievers. The theorists of negation have 
an unlimited range of discussion, and a very broad charter of 
privilege. They start from the absolute, travel by the uncon- 
ditioned, circumnavigate the possible, and return full freighted 
with demonstration to the point of departure, coming in triumph- 
antly at the hole they went out at. A do-nothing policy of 
human affairs has immense advantages in dispute; having 
nothing to support or defend, it needs do nothing but crowd on 
its complaints, and then let the antagonist-who has any thing to 
take care of, take care of himself. The let-alone principle carries 
no weight in the race, and needs no defensive armor in combat. 
It is not burdened with the study of history, the labor of inquiry, 
the bother of expediency, or the adaptations of management. It 
holds all the advantages of the assailant, and whatever opposes 
is kept in the uneasy attitude of defence. Like the outs against 
the ins of party politics, it is responsible for nothing; and, 
accoriling to its own terms, freed from all responsibility, it holds 
the actual management to answer alike for all that it does do, 
for all that it does not do, and for all that it cannot do. Against 
all that has happened in the past there is ground for complaint; 
much in the present goes against the credit of the system of 
things; and the immediate future is by no means insured against 
accident. There certainly is something wrong in the manage- 
ment of the world’s afta. In the judgment of the let-alone 
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party of political economists, the root of the evil is in the control 
which, under color of protection, governments assume in under- 
taking to provide for the general welfare. They hold that every 
individual in the community knows better how to apply his own 
labor or capital, and how to provide the conditions of success in 
their employment, than any other man, or body of men, can do; 
that is, he is every way qualified for self-government in economic 
affairs, but his legislative representatives, no matter how chosen, 
are not; or, those who are in the position to be better informed 
are necessarily the least informed, which must mean that while 
in all other matters things are better managed by those who are 
specially qualified, in matters of industry and commerce every- 
body is a born expert, except those men who are chosen for their 
expertness by the experts themselves. 

But, if it were captious in us to object that men in great 
numbers are not so successful in the management of their affairs 
as they might be—that laborers of every kind do work to less 
advantage than they might, and that employers are often caught 
by turns in business affairs for which they are not provided, and 
that, generally, men are as liable to mistake in the eonduct of 
their business interests as in the things for which they provide 
professional direction—we might still be allowed to think that, 
with respect to those more remote and indirect causes which hold 
the general control of a nation’s industrial welfare, some other 
men might be better governors and care-takers, especially when 
trained and dedicated to the business, than the masses of the 
community can be. Legislation by such specially qualified 
persons, limited to such general subjects as individuals cannot 
master for themselves, and authorized by the majority of the 
individuals, may indeed make mistakes, but it is too much to 
say that their assistance is always an invasion of the rights and 
liberties of the minority. 

Free-traders, however, choose rather to rest their cause upon 
abstract principles than to grapple with the facts and details of 
the affairs that are at stake. In the January number of The 
North American Review we have a fair sample and an average 
fair presentment of the manner of philosophizing that charac- 
terizes the party for whom the writer speaks. Sufficient 
acquaintance with the system and system-builders of the school 
authorizes us to say that this review article is at least a com- 
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pendium of the free-trade doctrines, and closely follows the 
established method of its accredited expositors. With some con- 
sciousness that they are taking the world’s experience to pieces 
and discountenancing its history, they all begin with the begin- 
ning of things—like Knickerbocker’s History of New York— 
from the creation down to the downfall of the dynasty, whose 
absurdities it is their business to expose, and like that pattern 
author, too, they all charge themselves with the trouble of show- 
ing how the ‘system is said to have been created, how it was 
probably created, and how they would have created it if they had 
ereated it themselves. 

Mr. Simon Newcomb, whose name is affixed, begins with the 
“social compact,” which he settles by stating that it is on all 
hands an acknowledged fiction, and he accordingly repudiates 
the “compact ;” but he has none the less a pressing necessity for 
the basis upon which the fiction has been raised by the advocates 
of prerogative and the apologists of tyranny. He does not be- 
lieve in the surrender of natural rights by contract, either ex- 
press or implied; but he plants himself resolutely upon the 
rights of man in a state of nature, or the natural rights of man, 
and insists that they are primarily absolute, inviolable and in- 
alienable, and that they are justly limited or restricted only in 
three ways: first, as to exclusive property in natural objects— 
such as lands, minerals, trees, water-courses, &c.; second, by vol- 
untary contracts with other men; and, third—here he must be 
quoted—“ the third limitation of rights which arises from the 
existence of society may be comprehended in the single phrase, 
subjection to taxation ;”’ and adds, by way of emphasis, “this is the 
only respect in which the individual can be said to surrender any 
of his natural rights to society.” Of this subjection to taxation 
he is careful to say that, “ strictly speaking, it is an infringement 
upon natural rights,” and that it is justified only by necessity, 
which, it seems, somehow necessarily conflicts with right. 

What a confounded lot of logical rubbish these natural rights, 
or rights of the state of nature, are, when one set of them must 
be got rid of as inconsistent with those of other people who 
have the very same rights, another set by voluntary contracts 
with other people, and a third and last set, that are in the way 
of the social system, by sheer necessity, which must be allowed, 
for the sake of the theory of natural rights, to smash such of them 
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as are impracticable in human society! If it had never been 
invented, Blackstone would not have had to worry his way from 
the chaos of pre-adamite freedom to the conclusion that the king 
can do no wrong, do what he will, and Mr. Newcomb would have 
lacked the necessary support for his conclusion, that govern- 
ments can do no right, except upon the plea of necessity, when 
they may, “strictly speaking, infringe upon natural right,” with- 
out doing wrong. Blackstone, we may suppose, welcomed the 
trouble of his demonstration for the sake of its issue in his man- 
agement of the premises; but if Mr. Newcomb has not a similar 
interest of his own in the acknowledged fiction, we would sug- 
gest a contrary theory, which does not work at cross-purposes 
with itself, and does not oblige people to talk nonsense about 
rights that are wrongs, and necessities that overrule rights in 
civil society. 

Our notion is, that men were not born, made or endowed for 
solitary individual existence, any more than were the birds that 
go in flocks, or the beasts which live in herds; that society, to 
gregarious birds, beasts and men, is not a compact, express or 
implied, but the truly natural state of all alike; that they there- 
fore have not, never had, and cannot have any rights, or duties 
either, but such as consist with and promote the social systems 
of their respective races. Rights, “ strictly speaking,” are noth- 
ing else than the necessary relations arising out of the constitu- 
tion of their subjects, and men can have no more, no less, no 
other, than those which fit them for their place and functions in 
creation; and consequently they can have none to surrender, and 
are never required to surrender any for the good of society or 
for that of the individual, simply because the good of both is 
one, and is provided for by the natural constitution of the indi- 
vidual and of society. These rights, we may add, imply their 
respective reciprocal duties—aye, duties, a branch of ethics which 
we hear nothing of in the whole course of the article which we 
are now annotating. Rights, rights, natural rights, the violation 
of rights, rumble along through every paragraph; but duties 
are never mentioned. If the let-alone argument ventured into 
that division of the subject, it might get involved in the duty of 
protection by society, answering to the duty of allegiance upon 
the part of the subject, though that subject be a limb or member 
of the complex sovereignty. 
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Mr. Newcomb, like the marksmen that mean death to the game, 
shuts one eye in taking sight, that he may be the surer of his 
aim. The let-alone principle under his direction runs as near to 
no government as it can do without sinking the whole cargo of 
its exceptions outright. In his three classes of restrictions upon 
natural rights, we find no provision made for offensive or defen- 
sive war, carried on by the government, with its necessary -inci- 
dents of enlistment, conscription and taxation; orif this exigency 
can be squeezed in under a necessity to support the government, 
we cannot find any place left for government rights or duties in 
the matter of education, pauperism, lunacy, matrimony, distribu- 
tion of intestates’ estates, patent right, copy right, corporations 
with their privileges and exemptions, international treaties, and 
many another familiar instance of intervention, prohibition, fos- 
tering care and necessary benefaction, which show no respect for 
the supposed residuum of natural rights after deduction of Mr. 
Newcomb’s three classes of restrictions or limitations. All of 
these are protective in their spirit and in their operation upon 
the general interests of the people, and are expressly designed to 
be promotive of the general welfare, over and above all care that 
the individual ean exercise in his own particular concerns. 

The article before us, and the theory which it illustrates, have 
so much to say for individual and natural rights, which must 
never for any reason of public policy be infringed, that we must 
be allowed to bake the other side of the cake. There is sucha 
thing as society as well and as absolutely existing as the indi- 
vidual man. St. Paul, for instance, holds that the church, or a 
divinely ordered society, consists of many members, that they are 
all members one of another, and that all the members constitute 
onenew man. French authorities have given us the word solid- 
arity to express the order, relations, and collective unity of men 
in the social system; and to the same purpose we have the idea 
of the national entity in the motto “£ Pluribus Unum.” In civil 
law, a bank, a railroad company, a county, a State, is a person 
that can sue and be sued, and has perpetual identity under all 
changes of constituents. There is a State charged with the care 
of, and authorized to govern its members, just as the whole 
human body presides over, directs and provides for each several 
limb, member or organ in the complex unity of the individual. 

This natural-rights absurdity plunges our author into another 
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philosophical muddle. That and the fear of protection in the 
offing obliges him to make “a broad distinction between man- 
datory and prohibitive legislation.”” The mandatory is all right, 
because it only enforces contracts which do not infringe upon 
reserved rights, but the prohibitive might, by some chance, in- 
vade the sacred residuum; it might interfere in a bargain or 
modify its terms, and must be tabooed. ‘This is unfortunate for 
the inventor. In the first place, there is no real difference be- 
tween the mandatory and the prohibitive in legislation, if both the 
first and second table of the decalogue are made up of manda- 
tory ordinances or commandments ; but it is especially unfortu- 
nate if there be any thing either verbal or real in the difference ; 
for those of the second table, like the criminal laws of all coun- 
tries, all take the form of the prohibitive, proclaiming, “ thou 
shalt not, thou shalt not;” and these are the only command- 
ments that human laws can effectively and fully execute. When 
the laws that rule the civil relations of men are cast into the 
mandatory form, they are just in the shape that human authority 
cannot enforce ; thus, * thou shalt love thy neighbor,’’ which covers 
all the prohibitives of the decalogue, loses all the sanctions of 
operative legislation. So it turns out, to the confusion of the 
broad distinction of Mr. Newcomb, that the laws which restrain 
“natural liberty” are just those which fall within the province 
of civil government. We would not press a point like this 
merely to weaken the authority of a writer whose whole strength 
is laid out upon his logic, but he makes a pivot of the proposition, 
and it is perfectly legitimate to turn his guns upon his own 
works. It is in prohibitive or preventive legislation that. pro- 
tection is embedded, and its rightfulness requires defence against 
a classification invented to destroy it. There is in the whole 
argument, in keeping with its basis principle, a decided no-gov- 
ernment leaning. Not content with the general admission that 
“the world is governed too much,” the writer finds it necessary, 
for the security of the let-alone principle, in the breadth of 
sweep that he gives it, to deny the right of the majority to govern, 
and he attacks it in the usual way of his class of reformers, 
with weapons from that abundant magazine of logical missiles, 
the everlasting generalities of “first principles.” Two highway- 
men robbing a single traveler is an instance of the majority 
rule pushed to ultimates; and this is classed with despotism, 
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aristocracy, and republican majorities, that the right to do a 
wrong, by virtue of superior force or numbers, may be shown to 
be a revolting fallacy. In this strain of reasoning, and with the 
borrowed force of such demonstrations, we are forthwith told 
that “the act of forcing the individual into the social compact 
can be justified only on the ground of necessity.” , The social 
compact turns up whenever it is wanted. It is a pure fiction, 
indeed, but it is a fact, nevertheless, when the adversary can be 
made to answer for its faults; and it is reproduced in this con- 
nection only to declare that because it is an involuntary compact 
it has no rightful authority over individuals or minorities, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, such necessity as justifies homicide in 
particular cases, and has the general bad character of knowing 
no law and regarding none. Such necessary corrections of the 
system of society imply either a very bad system of natural 
rights, or a very bad mistake in the theory grounded upon 
them. But the common sense of civilized men has a very differ- 
ent apprehension of the whole subject of civil government- 
They understand that civil society is a corporation of mutual 
insurance, and a partnership of productive industry and com- 
merce ; that it is charged with the administration of the general 
interests of the community; that, much as it leaves to the indi- 
vidual of his private affairs, its general powers extend to every 
one of them so far as to foster and defend them without inter- 
fering with their legitimate liberty ; and that it is bound to de- 
fend its subjects in all their interests by all its laws as well as by 
its armies, against injury from foreign and domestic enemies. So 
absolute and actual is the correspondence between the individual 
man and the grand or collective man, which is called society, or 
the community, that there is a State alms-giving,; answering to 
individual benevolence; a State justice, reflecting individual 
conscience ; a State education, representing philanthropy; a 
State economy, serving in the acquisition of wealth; and, as a 
necessary incident of all these duties, it has the proper power 
to effectuate them. The machinery of a democratic govern- 
ment, in fact, answers to every duty, as well as to every neces- 
sity of the individual, and the State being the embodiment of its 
constituent members, has all the rights, powers and duties re- 
quired for the fulfilment of its intention, which, in general terms, 
is the promotion of the general welfare. Mr. Newcomb denies. 
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all this; he says, “This idea, though supported by the propo- 
sitions found in our Constitutional Declarations of Rights, is, 
we conceive, a pure fiction.” He thus takes issue with the pre- 
amble to the Federal Constitution and with its authors, and so 
far as the theoretical basis of our republicanism goes, we are 
content to leave Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson and Madison 
to his mercy ; but for the benefits and blessings resulting from 
government, with the whole scope of authority which we claim 
for it, some defence may be made against the assaults of the let- 
alone doctrine. Briefly, we would put our position thus: Men 
are born to get good and do good in the world; individual and 
social welfare are the proper aims of earthly existence, and the 
best things in us must have some organization and some instru- 
mentalities adapted to the best ends; and if the wild liberties of 
the state of nature will not serve so well, there must be wisdom 
and justice, and fitness, in spite of all “natural rights,” in re- 
sorting to such organisms of effort as will give freedom and 
force to our relative duties, and to the proper charities of 
humanity ; some machinery by which the strong can help the 
weak, the wise guide the ignorant, the rich aid the poor; in a 
word, or in the holiest words, some system of agencies by which 
the “elder may serve the younger,” as “the angels minister unto 
them that are the heirs of salvation.” To this point we are 
bold to affirm that the State and National governments of this 
Union have done more good for the millions of its present popu- 
lation, and for the coming millions in expectancy, than all the 
instances of associated effort made in all time by philanthropists 
working by the purely voluntary principle which the original 
“natural rights” of man allow and rely upon. The very religion 
of progress and reform is in our civil polity, and there are as 
large resources of beneficence in it as humanity can ever employ 
to purpose. There is that in the organic structure of our system 
which is capable of giving force and effect to all the best inten- 
tions of wisdom and goodness for the common benefit. It pro- 
vides place, protection and opportunity for the man as an 
individual and as a social being; it separates the family from 
the neighborhood, guards its privileges and cherishes its influ- 
ences ; it incorporates the school district, the township, the 
county, the State, and the Union, sphere within sphere, and 
gives play and impulse to their utmost possibilities of good, as 
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harmoniously as the planets roll in their respective orbits. The 
individual man, and all the combinations of which he is capable, 
fall within its purview for protection, encouragement, and help, 
and it secures to him every possibility in him, and fitting chan- 
nels of action. 

The powers necessary and proper to so grand a scope of duties 
as devolve upon civil’ government cannot be the mere residuum 
of natural rights after the deductions made by the necessities 
ofan artificial organization, into which the individual “is forced,” 
or of an “involuntary compact” that, “strictly speaking, is an 
infringement of natural rights.” Law is perfectly consistent with 
liberty, and grudged obedience or compulsory submission to 
authority need not be invented for the purpose of reconciling 
men to the necessary surrender of any right. That is a better 
philosophy that denies rights which would be wrongs, in the 
only possible conditions of a true society of men; for this theory 
leaves no capital sum of independence to claim against the 
duties which the individual owes to society, and the powers 
required by the social system. The only question, in any given 
case, would be, Is the mandatory or prohibitive decree fitted to 
promote the general welfare in all respects which it touches? 
and the result of the inquiry, obedience to the powers that be, 
in case of individual dissent, or the other alternative, revolution, 
when that would best “ provide for the common defence, and best 
promote the general welfare.”’ 

Our author having thus spread a firmament of logical abstrac- 
tions, which impress our judgment, as we have shown, proceeds 
to sun and moon it with subordinate abstractions, and to star 
it with specialties of demonstration, for the more particular 
illumination of the subject of protection of home industry and 
commerce by duties imposed with that intent upon foreign 
imports which compete with domestic products for the home 
market. He begins with “two propositions, on which the 
let-alone policy, in its most general application, is founded :” 
“Ist. In the long run, each individual is a better judge of what 
is the most advantageous employment of his labor or his capital 
than any other man or set of men can be;” and he thinks that 
“this proposition will not be disputed if once clearly understood.” 
Now our understanding of it is, that it clearly means the same 
thing as the resolution offered in Tammany Hall by a fresh-made 
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citizen from the Emerald Isle: “ Resolved, that every man is as 
good as any other man, and a great deal better.” We do not 
stop to dispute such a proposition, but we answer the expecta- 
tion of the writer by saying that we deny it, both in the long and 
the short run, in the trust that upon refiection our readers will 
agree with us that if there is a profession or special branch of 
human knowledge demanding the deepest insight and the most 
commanding attainments of mind and of experience, it is just that 
which must preside over the industrial and commercial interests 
ofanation; and that, consequently, statesmanship, in which some 
men are ahead of others, is demanded for the welfare of individ- 
uals and for the community in this very thing, above all others, 
and that this is the reason that Political Economy is cultivated 
by the best abilities of men in modern times. 

The second and finishing proposition propounded, fearless of 
disputation, is: “ The advantage of the community is the sum of 
the advantages of its component members; and, therefore, to 
prove that a community is prosperous, it is necessary to show 
that its individual members prosper, or at least that the gains of 
those who prosper exceed the losses of those whose condition is 
made worse.” This is plain enough, and may pass for indis- 
putable. Weadmit that the whole is equal to its parts, and that 
the converse proposition, that the sum of all the parts is equal to 
the whole, is also true; but if it is fundamental to the let-alone 
argument, why do we never hear of it again? Why is it 
never applied, even by the remotest hint or allusion? Or how 
could any ingenuity make any use of it in this dispute? We, 
however, accept the proposition as we would accept a coin, head 
or tail up, having the privilege of turning it from the reverse to 
the obverse presentment. Preferring the face to the back view, 
we read it thus: The advantages of the several constituent mem- 
bers of a community are their distributive shares of the common 
advantage of the community ; and, therefore, to prove that the 
individual members prosper, it is necessary to show that the 
community prospers, or at least to show that the common gains 
of the aggregate community exceed the general loss. Certainly, 
the individual is a partner in loss and gain in the common stock 
of the partnership, and the care of the entirety is the only way 
to provide for the prosperity of the severalties. 

Fond as the writer is of the ideal, he feels the necessity of 
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dealing with the actual, and so he brings his let-alone philosophy 
down from the skies, under a feeling that, after all, “it is by its 
good or bad results that it will actually stand or fall; and he 
begins by grappling the notion of the protectionists, that “ if free 
trade in foreign commodities be allowed, we shall import more 
than we can pay for without injury to our interests.” He meets 
this trouble by showing that nobody can suffer from such inca- 
pacity to pay but those who buy the goods—either the dealers 
or the consumers. If the dealers, “they suffer justly for over- 
estimating the demand ;” if the consumers, “they suffer simply 
from buying what they find it very hard to pay for.” That’s 
all! This answer, or solution, or evasion, or whatever it is, when 
the logic is eliminated, and the substance is left, fairly matches 
Tony Lumpkin’s reply to the lost travellers who asked him for 
direction. ‘ Well, gentlemen,” said Tony, “ you admit that you 
don’t know which way you came, nor which way to go, nor where 
you are, and all that I have to tell youis, that you have lost your 
way.” People in this predicament are to be let alone, for the rea- 
son that under the natural-rights system “ man is able to take care 
of himself better than any governing power can take care of him.” 
Mr. Newcomb and Squire Lumpkin agree exactly as to the 
assistance, or guidance, or protection, that the unfortunates ask 
for, only Mr. Newcomb has the philosophical way of telling them 
that it serves them right. If they grumble, as men will do when 
they are lost on crack-skull common or bankrupt in free-trade 
markets, let them read the January number of The North 
American Review, and they will there see that a coachman, 
acquainted with the road, or a congress, however qualified, would 
be an infringement of natural rights, and are a part of that 
system of absolutism which nobody can bear, except protec- 
tionists, who are the subjects of “a curious aberration of intel- 
lect,” such as severely affected the intellects of Alexander 
Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and John Quincy 
Adams, as their cases are now regarded by “the wisest and most 
far-sighted of the human race.” 

To the argument that “foreign goods by their cheapness 
injure our domestic industries,” it is admitted “ that the policy 
proposed by the protectionists tends to increase this supposed 
good.” But the writer meets “the whole argument by denying 
the truth of the proposition that industry is in itself a good.” 
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It is not the good, we are told, but the goods that we want. “ Under 
the protection system” we get them with a great deal of digging, 
hammering, and combustion of coal; under free trade we get 
them, the protectionists say, “ without any industry at all worth 
speaking of,” and ehew! “ which is the better way ?” 

Of course the protectionists say no such thing; their “ aberra- 
tions of intellect” are not quite so far gone; but it is not what 
the protectionists say, or what free traders say for them, but 
what they say for themselves, that we are now concerned with; 
and we answer them that, if industry itself is not a good, it is at 
least a necessity for men to éarn their bread in the sweat of their 
face under the old law, and they must have it, and ought to have 
opportunity for industry provided, defended, and secured, just 
because they cannot well live or live well without it. 

“To many, the denial of the doctrine that industry and manu- 
factures are in themselves just objects of national desire will 
appear absurd,” says Mr. Newcomb, and then he borrows from 
Bastiat his reductio ad absurdum in its support, and not con- 
tented with the gas-light of the illustration or the sun-stroke of 
the original witticism, he explains or enforces the joker’s points 
by quizzing the sufferings of tailors if trees should be discovered 
bearing ready-made clothes instead of fruit, and he likens the 
effect to the cheapness that results from the use of labor-saving 
machinery. Now if there be any argument in this sort of rea- 
soning for preferring the cheaper methods of production, it will 
land in something worse than absurdity if its full sweep is given 
to it at any time before communism or the millennium is estab- 
lished in the earth. The doctrine in it is such a leveller that it 
would hold the cost of production and the wages of labor down to 
the rates that are the very lowest in the scale of industrial rewards; 
and be it observed that such an issue does not depend upon the 
notion that industry in itself is an evil to be got rid of; it follows 
just as necessarily from Bastiat’s notion that “ competition is 
democratic in its essence; the most progressive, the most equal- 
izing, and the most communistic of all the provisions to which 
Providence has confided the direction of human progress,” for 
thie idea that a cut-throat competition is the agency intrusted 
with the harmonizing of conflicting interests is the very essence 
of free-trade theory. 

We can allow the improvements in production which diminish 
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the labor cost of commodities, for these are benefits which dis- 
tribute themselves over all mankind; but we cannot consent to 
the cheap-labor system that crushes the laborer to impoverish 
all others who must live by their industry. We see a difference 
between labor-saving machinery and labor-cheapening systems 
of industry ; the difference is here: labor-saving machines do the 
world’s drudgery, they are made of blind brute matter, and they 
do the world’s brute work, which remits men to that kind of 
industry which requires and, while it requires, educates and 
rewards the higher faculties and forces of the rational and 
moral nature of men. We like the substitution of artificial 
for human labor, because it increases the quantity of commodities 
immensely ; and, mark the other reason, because wages rise and 
laborers rise in character and condition in direct proportion to 
such substitution. Machinery does not, like pauper labor, under- 
work their fellow-laborers, leaving them nothing or something 
always less remunerative to do; but it puts them higher in the 
scale of producers and nobler in the rank of men. This may 
sound like a paradox to the “ wisest and most far-sighted of the 
human race,’ and so would the assertion that horses are im- 
proved in condition, in numbers and value, by the substitution 
of the railroad train for the wagons which they formerly dragged 
along our highways. But the facts are, that men and horses have 
advanced in value both to themselves and to those for whom 
they work, step by step, with the improvements that relieved 
them from the drudgeries which require neither sense nor soul for 
their performance. The power loom has clothed the multitude 
which was left to perish before it was introduced, and the print- 
ing machine has fertilized the previously barren waste of the 
common mind. The improvements in the apparatus of produc- 
tion give men their proper mastery of matter; to them the world 
is indebted for the change in human industry which now works 
mind into muscle and provides a market for all that is available 
in intellect and morals; but the free-trade competition of man 
with man tends to bring the maximum of wages down to the 
minimum of subsistence, and makes pauperism the rule wherever 
pauperism is admitted to the contest between capital and wages. 
“ Let alone ” says to the industrials when they are under-worked : 
“Turn to something else and find that something else for your- 
selves; you are more competent to choose than anybody else 
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can be for you.” But the displaced artisan replies: “ You narrow 
our choice; you bar us out from the higher and highest; your 
action is always in restraint of our opportunity of choice; you 
leave us with one or two or more things less to choose from, and 
all the chances of choice that are left us are invariably lower in 
the scale of art, and necessarily lower in the rate of remuneration. 
You might, like labor-saving machines, take away whatever brute 
matter can do as well, but you do take away only what the 
higher forms of industry supply; we will welcome the competi- 
tion which sends us upward, but you propose that which must 
cast us downward.” They might go further and reply to Mr. 
Newcomb, “ We don’t understand any thing in your let-alone 
philosophy that we like; we, who must labor, don’t want to be 
told that industry is an evil to be avoided; that, when we visit 
such an exposition as that of Paris, we should be glad that 
somebody else than ourselves or our children are the producers 
of its wonderful works; and especially do we dislike your system 
for its tendency to break up the diversification of industries, 
which provides for every sort of skill and strength that nature 
distributes among us. Weare unwilling to be made a level mass 
of bread-and-meat growers, with no customers but those that can 
be found in a single foreign market. He is a slave that can deal 
with only one man, for that man is his master. We want com- 
merce with our equals in commerce, with those who depend upon 
us as we depend upon them; and, generally, we would be nationally 
independent and self-supporting in industry, rather, if we must 
choose, than in civil and political relations.” 

The other fundamental proposition of the protection doctrine 
which is fabricated for us by the writer of this article is, that 
“ foreign goods cost us more than if we made them for ourselves,” 
and of course he rejoices over the complaint that they take our 
markets by their cheapness, and are yet charged with the fault of 
their excessive cost. Might not both these charges be true? 
Are labor cost and money cost precisely the same thing? To 
avoid a strain of the intellect of the wisest of the human race, 
we will not here enter upon definitions of terms of art, but con- 
tent ourselves with a mere business view of the point in question. 

In modern industry, capital in cash, in buildings, machinery, 
and material, are simply indispensable; together they average 
near two-thirds of the apparatus of production, and labor con- 
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stitutes not more than one-third of the principal to be provided. 
An inundation of foreign fabrics, by their cheapness, stops the 
work which it supplies and supplants. That proposition will 
stand on its own feet. Next, the monopoly of the market thus 
secured allows the foreign invader to raise the price of his goods 
to the highest figure that they will sell at; and they may then, as 
they have often done in our experience, cost more to the con- 
sumer in market price than they did before the home competition 
was removed. This is possible in theory, and it is true as a fact 
in our history. Thus the one limb of the proposition does not 
trip up the other. But there is another way in which cheapness 
becomes dearness. Agricultural products having lost their home- 
market to the extent that the manufacturers afforded it, are 
cheapened, and every an engaged in industrial pursuits earns 
less than before, and the labor cost of the foreign goods is thus 
increased. Here are two ways in which cheapness that disturbs 
the order of domestic industry turns out to be dearness in fact 
and effect. That is all the fun that there is in the question; 
if it affords any other or more, it is due to the free-trader’s wit, 
not to its subject. 

But enough space has been given to this discussion, and we 
are left with only enough to call attention to the striking fact 
that, as appears by the article in hand, and in all the reason- 
ings of free-traders as well, they concern themselves solely with 
trade; that their whole science is merely a system of huckstering ; 
and that they never concern themselves with the products of 
industry till they come into the field of distribution. They know 
nothing of political economy as a system of productive power. 
Catallactics, or exchanges, as proposed by Archbishop Whately, 
is its proper designation. Its common name would be exactly 
true if another word were inserted—free foreign trade; for this 
is all that it means, and all that it fights for. Take care of this, 
and, whether it would leave home-trade free or bound, let 7 
alone. Open the arena for the strife of the strongest against the 
weakest, the eldest against the youngest, and leave them to their 
natural rights for the issue. This is the law of brutes and savage 
men; this is the issue of the natural rights of all men; force 
nobody into the social compact; enforce nothing but the volun- 
tary contracts of individuals. If society cannot even exist, much 
less prosper, under the logical system, why, then, splice and 
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patch it with some of the hardest necessities ; always remember- 
ing that free-trade philosophy is an exact science, and that not 
one of its principles may be thwarted, or inflected, or delayed, or 
abated of its logical force by time, place or circumstances, ex- 
cept in the exigencies where it will not work at all; and as soon 
as such difficulties are dodged return to the theory again, and 
push it to its consequences, or the brink of the worst of them, 
and jump them, if they cannot be otherwise evaded. 

The North American Review has been read by those of our 
readers whom we are specially addressing. They will judge 
whether we have done its leading contributor justice, recollecting 
that we have confined ourselves to his presentment of his party 
theory, and have had no place for an adequate presentment of 
our own. WILLIAM ELDER. 





SECULAR TRANSFORMATIONS OF PREVA- 
LENT BELIEFS—SPIRITUALISM vs. CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Alter erit tum Typhys, et altera que venat Argo 


Dilectos heroas; erunt etiam altera bella ; 
Atqu’ iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 


THE movement in the history of human thought, if conceived 
as progress, must be conceived in relation to some end or goal, 
and that goal must be truth; and, if capable of verification as 
progress towards such a goal, there must be some means of dis- 
tinguishing this movement from that in another or contrary 
direction. The truth must be assumed, therefore, as not only 
really existent, but in some degree cognizable. Absolute skep- 
ticism annuls all idea of progress, as thoroughly as does absolute 
ignorance or idiocy; the goal of all knowledge is, in that case, 
to know nothing at all. We know at least enough of truth to 
know when we approximate it. But how slow, how unsteady, 
how insecure are our approximations! How blindly we grope! 
How often we have to turn upon our steps! As we trace the 
movement of thought through the past, what a chaos of compli- 
cations and collisions, aberrations and rectifications! What a 
constant eddying, and whirling, and surging, and effervescence! 
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What a perpetual flux and reflux! Now a sudden and mighty 
advance with a grand flourish of trumpets towards an assured 
victory, and now a slow and sad and silent retreat. And,amidst 
all these commingled revolutions and transformations, the most 
striking feature of the movement is, this ever-recurring oseilla- 
tion, whereby exploded theories and beliefs return from the past, 
and the theories and beliefs which had replaced them are 
exploded and disappear, only to return and replace them again. 
Yet, properly speaking, this movement is not an oscillation, for, 
in that case, there would be no progress: it is rather a spiral 
revolution; progvessive thought returns to the same side, but 
never to the same point as before; it is in another and a higher 
plane. 

Only two or three centuries ago, the belief innecromancy and 
witchcraft was a part of the common faith of Christendom. 
Against them Draconian laws were enacted, papal bulls were 
issued, ecclesiastical anathemas were fulminated. Thousands in 
Europe perished under the charge of dealing in such alleged in- 
fernal practices. In England and Scotland the victims reached 
many hundreds. About the year 1688 some twenty were added to 
the listin New England; the executions especially centring in the 
neighborhood of the villages of Salem and Danvers—the very 
birthplace and the final resting-place of the philanthropist 
Peabody. This is the tale of witchcraft so inseparably con- 
nected in the popular mind with those village names. The 
delusion, or rather the bigotry and savagery with which it was 
assailed, are often charged upon New England as a most damn- 
ing blot upon her escutcheon. They are a foul blot, it is true; 
but the very charge, and the persistency with which it is 
urged, are an unwitting but most striking tribute to her honor. 
For why should the charge be made and reiterated, and become 
& proverb, precisely and especially against New England? When 
witches were burnt and hung by the score in France, and Spain, 
and Germany, and Great Britain, why should the participation 
of a little New England village in the sad infatuation be alone 
remembered ?* Many corrupt judges have been left to rot in 





*The hanging of witches had been re-enacted as the law of England in 
1608. Their torture and execution were not abolished as the law of Scot- 
land until 1709. In one year, 1656, twenty women were executed for 
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oblivion, but Bacon’s corruption will remain a by-word to all 
generations. Many murderers and adulterers of old time will 
never be known or named any more until the day of doom, but 
David’s crimes are written as with the point of a diamond in the 
records of the past. So, “Calvin burnt Servetus,”’ “ Calvin 
burnt Servetus,”’ we hear repeated on all sides; though thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men as good as Servetus were 
burnt in Italy, in Spain, in the Low Countries, only a few of 
whose names are known at all, and then only to half a dozen 
book-worms and antiquaries. Why, then, is the cry against: 
Calvin so special and emphatic? Will it be said that, in these 
cases, the charges against the guilty parties have their particular 
point, because those parties pretended to be especially good? 
But this can hardly be the reason; for, whatever were their 
pretences, we have yet to learn that such men as the Cavaliers 
were remarkable for their humility, or acknowledged themselves 
to be one whit inferior to the Puritans; or that the Catholics of 
Spain, Torquemada and his Inquisitors, Philip II. and his 
ministers, ever acknowledged themselves inferior, morally or 





witchcraft in the French province of Bretagne. Not long before, ‘one 
judge, in a treatise on the subject, boasted of his zeal and experience in 
having despatched within his single district nine hundred wretches for this 
crime, in the space of fifteen years; and another trustworthy authority 
relates with pride that in the diocese of Como alone as many as a thousand 
had been burnt in a twelvemonth, while the annual average was over a 
hundred.’”? James I. briefly dismisses the question of the punishment of 
witches with the appropriate remark: ‘‘Passim obtinuit ut crementur.” 
Even in the enlightenment of the seventeenth century, in the Augustan age 
of French literature, in the centre of European civilization, under the imme- 
diate eye and direction of Cardinal Richelieu, an unfortunate wretch was 
hurried through torture to the stake for no other crime than this. Nay, 4 
hundred years later, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Muratori, in 
his Antiquities of Italy, declares that he had known women suspected of 
witchcraft to be burnt in several parts of Christendom. In 1729 a witch 
was burned at Wurzburg ; and it was not until 1776 that trials for witch- 
craft were at length abolished in Germany. In 1815 Belgium was dis- 
graced by the trial of an unfortunaté person suspected of witchcraft; and 
in 1886 the populace of Hela, near Dantzic, twice plunged into the sea, in 
the way of ordeal, an old woman reputed to be a sorceress, and as the mis- 
erable creature persisted in rising to the surface, she was pronounced guilty, 
and beaten to death. 
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religiously, to such as Calvin and his followers at Geneva. On 
the contrary, they undoubtedly and constantly claimed and 
boasted that they were more than equal in every character of 
real goodness to their vulgar and fanatical opponents. 

But let this pass. A reaction followed. Witchcraft and the 
burning of witches disappeared together. The delusion that 
had persuaded the mind of Christendom passed away. Super- 
stition was supplanted by skepticism. Men had believed too 
much; they could now scarcely believe any thing. They had 
presumed to commune with the disembodied spirits of another 
world; they now began to deny their own conscious spiritual 
being; they would believe in no spirjts at allyembodied or dis- 
embodied. The visible, the sensible, the external, was recognized 
as the only conceivable substance and reality. A materialistic 
rationalism dethroned philosophy and almost strangled religion. 
Every thing spiritual was deemed the illusion of weak and cred- 
ulous minds ; and such extravagances as the belief in necromancy 
and witchcraft were regarded with ineffable derision and contempt. 
Men actually wondered how their ancestors could have been such 
unconscionable dolts and donkies. The oscillation was complete; 
the antipodes were reached; and the man would have been uni- 
versally pronounced stark-mad who should have predicted that, 
before the close of the nineteenth century, the popular belief 
and the prevailing philosophy would swing around to the old 
bearings again. Yet,so it is. Time has its revenges. The 
spiral movement is rdpid in its revolution, though almost imper- 
ceptibly slow in its climbing upward. Not only is a rational 
spiritualism returning again to the higher seats of philosophy, 
to do final battle with the positivist form of ultra materialism or 
phenomenal nihilism, but a vulgar and superstitious spirit- 
ualism is also coming largely into vogue among the masses; 
and most readily prevails precisely among those who have joined 
most loudly, and, of course, least intelligently, in the scornful 
condemnation of the spiritual beliefs of the past. This modern 
spiritualism of both the higher and the lower grade differs 
in many respects from the old spiritualism, having been largely 
modified and shaped by the rational philosophizing and the 
physical and scientific training through which it has passed in 
its last gyration. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon of modern times that every 
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new turn of human thoughts, whether in physics or metaphy- 
sics, seems at first to place itself instinctively in declared antag- 
onism to Christianity; and it is only after further inquiry and 
investigation that an adjustment is made; when, by a modifi- 
cation of views on the one side or on the other, it almost 
uniformly results that what at first seemed inimical to Revela- 
tion is found, if true, to be friendly and confirmatory. At one 
time the cry is: “ All men cannot have descended from one pair, 
therefore the Bible is false.” Then it is: ‘* Men, monkeys, and 
all animals and vegetables alike have been developed from one 
common primordial germ, and therefore the Bible is false.” Now, 
“miracles are impossible, and therefore the Bible is false ;”’ then, 
“ miracles are common, and therefore the Bible is false.” Now, 
“ materialism is demonstrated, and therefore the Bible is false ;” 
then, “spiritualism is established, and therefore the Bible is 
false.” Meanwhile Christianity rests quietly on its ancient 
rock. 

The older spiritualistic philosophy was essentially Christian. 
Even the old vulgar spiritualism was in harmony with the 
Christian belief, though practically anti-Christian; its antag- 
onism recognized the truth of its opposite. The materialism 
which followed and supplanted both the philosophy and the 
superstition was theoretically, and practically, and thoroughly 
anti-Christian. Modern philosophy, as it grows more spiritual, 
is adjusting itself to Christianity more and more; and the 
modern vulgar spiritualism, though it very generally assumes 
an attitude of hostility—-which arises, however, not so much 
from the new faith of those who adopt it as from their former 
mental condition and habits—may accomplish among the masses 
a service to Christianity, whose importance can scarcely be esti- 
mated, in helping to eradicate the materialistic prejudice, and in 
restoring to the common mind a practical faith in the reality of 
that which is spiritual. On this common ground Christianity 
has nothing to fear, in the long run, from the hostility or the 
rivalry of modern spiritualism. 

Nor has she much to fear in any event. Man naturally be- 
lieves in something more than the material. The reign of 4 
doctrine of materialism must, therefore, of necessity be re- 
stricted and ephemeral. Man is also naturally a religious being. 
Nature is too strong for any skeptical or irreligious philosophy, 
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however plausible to the philosopher. Man will still believe; 
man will still worship. Even the Positivist must have his 
temple and his ritual. Religion is safe. And when the question 
is reduced to this: Shall it be the Christian religion, or some 
other which has been or may be invented, or dug up, or revealed, 
whether Mahometan or Mormon, Spiritualist or Positivist, who 
can doubt what must be the candid decision of the intelligent in- 
quirer, or the instinctive choice of the simple-minded many, who 
will be satisfied with the guidance of their own and others’ ex- 
perience? Among impartial and earnest men Christianity will 
be rejected only by those whose minds have been perverted by 
that little learning which is a dangerous thing, or by the illusions 
either of an artificial philosophy or of science falsely so called. 

Once believe in a real spiritual world, whose powers and agen- 
cies may be manifested in this; and there are no other revela- 
tions from that world which, in the minds of considerate men, 
in the minds of the generality of men, will bear the test of time 
and thorough examination, as opposed to and contrasted with 
those of Christianity. 

The case is sometimes put thus: “ Christianity relies upon its 
miraculous evidence; but there is the same kind of evidence for 
the modern spiritual manifestations as for the Christian revela- 
tion, with the advantage of being more recent—in fact, being 
ready upon call every day—and vastly more abundant. There- 
fore, if Christianity can be proved true, spiritualism is proved 
true a fortiori; but if spiritualism is true, Christianity is false, 
because spiritualism declares it to be; and so, either Christianity 
cannot be proved at all, or it is proved false: its own witnesses 
prove too much for it.” 

But, in answer, it is, in the first place, denied that there is the 
same evidence for spiritualism as for Christianity. The alleged 
miracles of Christianity were wrought in the open day, publicly, 
in the face of enemies, as occasion offered, subjected to the cross- 
questioning of all the senses of multitudes of observers, not under 
tables, in the dark, before private circles, with mummeries or in- 
cantations, at certain appointed places, and on prepared occa- 
sions. 

In the second place, the subject-matter and the results, the 
moral character and influence of Christianity, its historical con- 
nections precedent as well as consequent, give an antecedent 
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credibility to the supernatural character of its alleged miracles, 
which spiritualism cannot claim. In other words, spiritualism 
wants the internal and historical evidences which support Chris- 
tianity, and authenticate its miraculous claims. 

In the third place, even if the sensible phenomena alleged by 
spiritualism in support of its supernatural or hyperphysical or 
spiritual claims were admitted to be well established and free 
from all suspicion of trick and jugglery, its conclusion would 
still fail to be established by those phenomena, for two reasons: 
(1.) It is by no means clear that they are not all explicable by 
mere physical causes: the spiritualists have never raised the 
dead nor restored sight to one born blind; (2.) If there be a re- 
siduum which is not thus explicable either actually or by hypo- 
thesis, then there must indeed be presumed some super-sensible 
or spiritual cause, but it by no means follows that that cause is 
precisely the agency of departed spirits, much less that it is the 
result of divine inspiration; it may all proceed from the agency 
of evil spirits, whose existence -is just as certain and just as 
doubtful as the existence of the disembodied spirits of departed 
men. There neither is nor can be, except in the way of internal 
moral and historical evidence, (which does not exist,) any 
sufficient guarantee that the information of the soi-disant spirits, 
their revelations in regard to spiritual and supra-mundane things, 
are not utterly false. The devil is the father of lies; and, if he 
may change himself into an angel of light, surely he may per- 
sonate a departed spirit. Those revelations may, for ought we 
know and for ought anybody can know or prove, be the sugges- 
tions and manifestations of malicious and wicked spirits, per- 
mitted by Divine Providence in these times of rationalism and 
philosophic pride and unbelief, in order to test and prove our 
faith and the steadfastness of our adherence to the truth and 
doctrines of the religion which God has condescended to reveal to 
us, (Deut. xiii. 1-5.) It is alleged by St. Paul, as a just judgment 
upon the heathen, that when, with all the overwhelming evidence 
for the being and attributes of God within them and around 
them, they would not glorify him as God, they became vain in 
their imaginations and their foolish heart was darkened. “ Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 


. 
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ing things.” If they would not believe in God, they should be- 
lieve in beasts, or at best in deified heroes. If they would not 
worship God, they should worship idols. And so, if men will 
reject the noble spiritual truths and realities which Christianity 
reveals, they may be left to embrace the vulgar and grovelling 
spiritualism of the somnambulistic dreamer and the juggling 
necromancer. It must surely be strange if unprejudiced and con- 
siderate men shall reject Christianity in view of phenomena, the 
probable existence of which Christianity fully recognizes and 
alone explains. 

There is one curious aspect of the case with which we con- 
clude; it is this: if the laws for punishing necromancers were 
right and proper, and if our modern necromancers are really 
dealing with the spirits of the. dead—or with spirits at all—then 
have the innocent probably been punished long ago, while those 
who are really guilty now escape. For ourselves, we do not 
suppose that either of the premises is true. 

D. R. Goopwin. 





GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 


[Continued.] 


To a student of at all thoughtful mind, amusement soon loses 
its excessive relish, and he turns to the more legitimate occupa- 
tions of his station. Here he may well be bewildered by the vast 
opportunities afforded him of cultivation in every department of 
sound and elegant learning. The Faculty or Board of Instruc- 
tion is divided into four corps, containing the three faculties, as 
among us, of Theology, Medicine and Law, and the Ordo Philo- 
sophorum or Philosophical Faculty, which is almost unknown 
on this side the Atlantic. Let us devote a few moments atten- 
tion to this department. The Philosophical Faculty instruct in 
all those branches of learning which cultivate and develop man’s 
powers irrespective of any particular use to which he may apply 
them. Inthe admirable language of Sir William Hamilton, the 
department of Philosophy or Art is “the fundamental one in 
which the individual, as an end unto himself, is educated to the 
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general development of his various capacities as man and gentle- 
man, and not, as in the others, viewed as a means towards an end 
ulterior to himself, and trained to certain special dexterities as a 
professional man.” Not only philosophy, as we technically use 
the word, either mental, moral or physical, is included within the 
scope of this wide-encircling department; but all those subjects 
which are capable of being treated philosophically—be they his- 
tory, philology, poetry, mathematics, botany or physics, as well 
as ethics, logic and psychology—are embraced in it. Let me 
mention some of the topics treated under this head in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, to give a clear idea of it. Carl Ritter, the great 
geographer, lately deceased, belonged to this faculty, and lec- 
tured upon the history of geography from its earliest times 
until the present, showing the connection between physical and 
national geography. Professor Haagen lectures on the history of 
art, and traces its development from the crude beginnings in 
Egypt and India, through the Etruscan and Grecian and Roman 
periods, and then shows the influence of Christianity in elevating 
it, and stimulating its progress from its early beginning to the 
times of Michael Angelo and Raphael; explaining the meaning 
and causes of its various phases, and pointing out the relation 
of one school to another. Professor Lepsius, who is, we may say, 
to Egypt what Niebuhr was to Rome, lectures upon the history 
and monuments of Egypt, unfolding the meaning of those unin- 
telligible inscriptions which, nevertheless, he has learned to run 
and read. Professor Bopp lectured on comparative philology, 
explaining the relation of the classical languages and their deriv- 
atives, and the Indo-Germanic languages of modern Europe, to 
the mother tongue, the Sanskrit. Professor Trendlenburg carries 
you along through the old systems of philosophy, showing how 
one developed into the other; and Professor Michelet, the Hege- 
lian, will endeavor to convince you that each philosophy was 
but the scientific expression of the spirit of the time in which 
it was evolved. These are of course but illustrations of the sub- 
jects treated, and the manner of treating them; but it is not too 
much to say that every branch of polite learning finds here its 
exponent in a thoroughly educated scholar. 

Every student hears more or less the lectures of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty, while some study only in this department. No 
theologian would deem his course complete, did he not under- 
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stand the history of philosophy at least. The medical student 
must hear the lectures of the sciences kindred to his own. The 
student of law, even for his professional purposes, will dip into 
the history of the past as it is philosophically explained. The 
German believes that the culture of the man—as well as of the 
clergyman, the medical man and the lawyer—must be included in 
a liberal education. What conduces very essentially to the very 
highest culture of the student is the great number of professors, 
and the peculiar mode of their appointment. The office of 
teacher in the university is as distinct a department of civil life 
in Germany as the diplomatic service is of the political life. We 
have no two professions answering to them. As our foreign 
ministers and secretaries of government are selected from able 
men of all vocations, diplomacy as such being- no separate arm 
of the service, so our professors are taken from the learned men 
of all professions. Most of our theological seminaries demand 
that theological professors shall have been active clergymen. In 
fact, most of the professors in our colleges have at some time 
been parish ministers. But in Germany, men are specially edu- 
cated to be professors. Professorial life constitutes a profession, 
as much as diplomacy, and men of promise entering the univer- 
sity set out to prepare for it, as much as for law or divinity. 
The rewards are as good as in most other professions, for the 
government takes care that its universities, the pride and hope 
of the country, shall not die of starvation. It offers rewards in 
the form of good salaries, and the less solid but not less attrac- 
tive orders of knighthood, state counsellors, etc., which give 
rank and title, and adorn the coat with shining insignia, though 
they do not fill the stomach with substantial food. The Germans 
delight in these things as much as our neighbors of Virginia do 
in the appellations of captain, colonel and major; or our friends 
of New England in the more solemn title of deacon. Woe to the 
social reputation of him who, addressing a Geheim Rath or privy 
counsellor, does not let this bestowed title take precedence of the 
hard-earned one of doctor and professor; and not only so, but 
who fails to bestow it upon his affectionate spouse, faithful ever 
to his titles, and address her as the Frau Rithin, or madam privy 
counselloress. 

These awards do not suffer the profession to lack for applicants. 
Every student, on passing certain examinations, is admitted to 
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the degree of doctor of philosophy. Every one taking his 
degree can, on writing a Latin essay, which he will defend in 
Latin disputation with three opponents appointed by the uni- 
versity, be admitted to teach in the university. This dis- 
cussion, though not so important as the severe examination 
which has preceded it, is celebrated with much pomp. It is held 
in the Aula of the university. The dean of the faculty pre- 
sides, clad in his university robes, and covered with a rich pur- 
ple velvet mantle heavy with golden embroidery. The various 
professors are seated on either side; the law faculty clad in 
purple, the medical faculty in crimson, the philosophical fac- 
ulty in scarlet, and the theologians in black. The dean of each 
faculty is adorned besides with an ermine-trimmed and gold- 
embroidered velvet cloak or mantle, of the color proper to his 
department of instruction. The young candidate sits directly in 
front of the presiding officer in full evening citizen’s dress, with 
white cravat and gloves. The three disputants sit directly in 
front facing him. At the proper moment the candidate rises, 
and, addressing his opponents in Latin, declares himself ready 
to defend the thesis announced in his published essay. He is 
then answered in turn by the three disputants, who hurl their 
Latin objections against him with a vehemence rivalling that 
of Cicero against Cataline. After an hour or two of this 
satisfactory discussion, the young candidate rises to receive 
admission to the liberty of teaching in the university. A Latin 
address is made by the dean, during which he presents the 
young scholar with a shut book, the symbol of study, and an 
open book, the symbol of the teacher. A ring is put on his 
finger, his hand is clasped, and after being embraced and kissed on 
either cheek, he descends from the Bema to receive the congratu- 
lations of the faculty in the character of Privat Docent. 

This grade of instruction is the lowest. To them is merely , 
awarded the privilege to teach. A lecture-room in the uni- 
versity building is granted, which is lighted and warmed free 
of expense, and the young embryo professor publishes in the 
catalogue on what subjects he will lecture, and awaits with in- 
tense interest to see how many honor him with their presence ; for 
upon the fees of those who attend his lectures his entire support 
depends, the government allowing no compensation to those of 
his class. If he gives promise, his lecture-room soon fills. When 
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his ability is manifested by the issue of a book, (for a book is the 
experimentum crucis of German ability,) he is soon raised to the 
next grade, and becomes an inferior member of the faculty under 
the title of Professor Extraordinary. Now he receives some 
compensation from the government, not, perhaps, sufficient for 
his support, which must yet in part depend upon the fees of his 
students. Every student who attends regularly has to pay his 
four or five dollars for the course of lectures, the professor giv- 
ing one lecture a week publicly, 2 e., free of charge, as an 
acknowledgment of the government compensation. If the pro- 
fessor is popular, his income is nevertheless quite large, as some 
have an attendance of from three to five hundred hearers. The 
professor may read as many courses of lectures as he pleases, 
though they seldom exceed three a day. When any special emi- 
nence in his department is attained—eminence attested by pub- 
lished works—the extraordinary professor is made ordinary pro- 
fessor, the highest grade, when his salary is made quite large, 
and, of course, he having attained his position by his worth and 
distinction, the attendance on his lectures is comparatively large 
as well. Thus Tholuck, who is Ordinary Professor of Theology 
at Halle, has often four or five hundred hearers. Thus the stu- 
dent has a large number of instructors to chose from, and those, 
too, who have gained by merit the right to teach. 

In the University of Berlin there are in the theological fac- 
ulty five ordinary professors, five extraordinary, and four pri- 
vate docents. When we recollect that in our theological 
seminaries five professors is considered a large complement, it 
is evident that fourteen instructors in this department gives 
ample opportunity of thorough culture. In the law faculty 
there are nine ordinary and four extraordinary professors, with 
three licentiates. In the medical faculty there are eleven ordi- 
nary professors, eight extraordinary, and twenty licensed teach- 
ers. The extended philosophical faculty is composed of twenty- 
six ordinary professors, four privileged readers, twenty-five 
extraordinary professors, and thirty-six private docents; be- 
sides eight persons who either give private instruction in lan- 
guages or are connected with the gymnasia and riding-schools. 
In the one University of Berlin, therefore, there are altogether in 
the various departments fifty-one ordinary professors, forty-two 
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extraordinary professors, and sixty-three private docents, or 
altogether one hundred and sixty-eight instructors. 

I have selected the University of Berlin as an illustration pur- 
posely, because itis the largest and most eminent institution in Ger- 
many, and because almost every student, though he may study else- 
where, passes some time at it and enjoysits advantages. But he is 
not shut up to this one, nor is his choice limited to its one hundred 
and sixty-eight teachers. There are in Germany (including 
Austria, Prussia, and the smaller kingdoms and duchies, which 
are represented at Frankfort) twenty-six full-manned universities, 
besides some more colleges or theological seminaries. Six of 
these belong to Prussia alone, and are by no means insignificant. 
Halle, for instance, has been the most noted of all for its theo- 
logical department, and it contains sixty-three instructors of 
various grades. Among these may be found such names as 
Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and Hupfeld in theology; Leo, the great 
historian; Erdmann, the philosopher; Roediger, the great Arabic 
scholar; Ulrici, the celebrated commentator on Shakspeare in 
its philosophical faculty—all men of world-wide reputation. It 
is necessary only to mention the Universities of Gottingen, Leip- 
sic, Munich, Vienna, Heid@lberg, Bonn, Jena, to show how varied 
a choice among the pre-eminently excellent the German student 
has. One would gain a very imperfect idea of his advantages, 
however, if he confined his attention merely to the distinguished 
men who speak to him. He has access to the most extensive 
libraries, the richest museums, the most celebrated picture-gal- 
leries, in order to confirm by the eye what he has learned by the 
ear. Taking again Berlin as our point of observation, we find a 
library of six hundred thousand volumes open to his inspection ; 
the great museum, or gallery of painting and sculpture, where 
the works of art are arranged in schools, and chronologically, to 
assist him in his study, is before him. The wonders of the new 
museum, which contains the finest Egyptian museum in the world, 
besides galleries illustrative of the history of plastic art, sculpture, 
and architecture, among all nations, are freely open to him. He 
finds here not merely casts of the most famous statues and 
temples of classic times, but to assist his imagination still further, 
frescoes are painted on the walls of the apartments which contain 
them, in which the mutilated remains of ancient Greece and 
Rome are restored to their original splendor, not merely accord- 
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ing to the uninstructed fancy of the artist, but under the guidance 
of the celebrated classical scholars, who, from their accurate 
acquaintance with authors cotemporary with the works portrayed, 
have been enabled to reconstruct to the eye the crumbling struc- 
tures of to-day in all their pristine glory; and all these collec- 
tions are open free of charge. If the student, after hearing a 
lecture on the age of Pericles, wishes to gain a clearer idea of it, 
he has only to walk to the rooms of the new museum, wherein, 
cast from the original remains, and in the gorgeous frescoes 
of the scenes as they actually existed, he has it reproduced before 
his eyes. 

If he will study Roman art, he passes on to where the archi- 
tecture of the rooms changes from the plain straight wall and 
broad cornice of Greece, to the round arch resting on the Grecian 
column, which proclaims the civilization of Rome. To gain it, 
he has passed from the earlier to the later periods of Grecian art 
as illustrated by the most celebrated works, all chronologically 
arrayed, so as to show the progress from the perfection of one 
age to that of the other. Once in the rooms, whose architecture 
shows their nationality, he finds repeated for Rome what he had 
before learned of Greece. And if he passes on, he comes to the 
specimens of early Saxon art, enshrined beneath the deep vault 
and massive column of the earlier or Norman gothic; and moving 
on yet further, he enters the room supported by the pointed arch 
and clustered column of the genuine Gothic, where all around 
are lying casts of the most celebrated carvings, and other works 
of the devout middle age. In the Egyptian rooms, he sees not 
only a crude collection of curiosities, but the walls are formed 
into the models of temples, which once existed on the banks of 
the Nile. Inscriptions are blazoned upon them. The huge pil- 
lars support the roof, and in panels on the sides you look upon 
frescoes of the pyramids and other Egyptian marvels, painted 
with such masterly skill in the marvellous sunny glow of the 
golden climate, that you seem to be gazing out of a window 
upon the scenes themselves. The great coffins and statues and 
tombs are arranged just as they were found before they were 
transported from tlie country which produced them; and mum- 
mies lie in some of them just as they were laid away to rest, with 
their charms about them, thousands of years ago. One can 
never forget the mythology of the Northmen, after he has once 
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seen exquisitely painted on the walls of the apartment of Saxon 
antiquities the legends of Thor and Woden, and their other divin- 
ities. Every look around is a lesson from which one cannot help 
but learn. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the culture one must uncon- 
sciously receive from all these refining influences. Manuscripts, 
illuminated missals, black letter type, become realities to the 
student, and he grows familiar of necessity with the objects of 
other days and the influences wrought upon them. He breathes 
a cultivated atmosphere, and, thoroughly prepared by his long 
preparatory training to appreciate his surroundings, acquires the 
scholarly habit and tone as naturally as a person thrown into 
good society acquires good manners, 

The student turning from his mere social pleasures would 
thus seem to be amply provided for. He is to be taught only 
by lectures, and preparing his paper, which is used stitched 
together and which he calls his heft, on which to take notes, he 
gets a wrapper or leathern case to keep it smooth in carrying to 
and from lecture; buys a horn inkstand with a sharp point on 
the end, and sets off on the road to learning, which is as nearly 
royal as royal munificence can make it. 


[To be continued.] 





PROF. MAURICE ON “SOCIAL MORALITY.” 


DuRING the times of the Chartist agitation in England, in the 
years which followed the Continental Revolution of 1848, when 
the workingmen, goaded into rebellion by social misery and 
want, were threatening the overthrow of every national institu- 
tion—during those years, we say, (but exactly in which year we 

. know not,) a memorable meeting was held in a London tavern. 
A clergyman of the Church of England, known to all classes 
through his fearless speaking of the truth and his sacrifice for 
conviction, had invited a group of the leaders of the working 
class to meet him and explain their plans of national and social 
reform. Repeated sessions were held, in which one after another 
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divulged his projects for the common good. All found a patient 
hearing, found their views elicited to the best advantage by 
apt leading questions, and even more strongly stated at the 
close of the conference by their cultivated host than they them- 
selves were capable of doing. And then their friend went over 
their proposals in kindly and respectful review, in which they 
were clearly and carefully analyzed, and the elements of truth 
which they contained justly appreciated. But the critic did not 
pause here; he showed them why their crudely conceived social 
Utopias must fail and their plans of reform come to naught or worse 
than naught, not because they were too radical, but because they 
were not radical enough—because they reached down to no root 
of the evil, but only assailed the evil branches and ramifications 
which would grow forth again as speedily as they were cut 
down. The mere charlatans of his audience, who found agitation 
a profitable profession, soon fell off and ceased to attend the confer- 
ences, but the men who had the good of their class and of their 
country at heart stayed. With the practical conclusion which 
their friend reached, they found themselves thoroughly in sym- 
pathy, and aided him in carrying out his project. The working- 
man, he urged, needed education; learning and working, too 
long divorced in theory and the practice of Christendom, must 
become yoke-fellows, and the workingman must aspire to a real 
and thorough education; not that he might be fitted to rise above 
his own class and gain admission to some other, but that he 
might stay in it and bring Wisdom to its counsels, make it feel 
that it was a part of a nation whose well-being was bound up with 
that of allciasses. The words “ national education ” must come to 
mean more than “ juvenile instruction ;” to mean what they did in 
the earlier days of the German, French, and English monarchies, 
when schools were regarded as confined to no age; what they 
did when the English Continental Universities were thronged 
with myriads of scholars, many of them grown men, many of 
them “ workingmen,” in the limited sense in which we use that 
term. 

The measure which Rev. F. D. Maurice proposed to his friends 
was the establishment of a Workingmen’s College in London, in 
which members of that class might obtain the mathematical, 
literary and scientific training hitherto regarded as beyond their 
reach. The workingmen were not the only persons who hailed with 
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satisfaction the proposal; no less than twenty-three graduates of 
the two National Universities are or have been associated as 
teachers with Principal Maurice in the execution of his plan, 
which continues to advance and to grow in popularity. Look at 
a few of the names on the list of teachers: Rev. J. Ll. Davies, 
Barrister J. M. Ludlow; J. Westlake, Dante G. Rossetti, and 
John Ruskin, the painters; Thomas Woolner and Alexander 
Munro, the sculptors; Thomas Hughes, M. P., author of “Tom 
Brown,” Vernon Lushington, D. C. L., and John Hullah, the 
great musical scholar. We pass by many other names of equal 
eminence, less familiar to ears on our side of the Atlantic. The 
curriculum of studies is remarkable for its combination of the 
practical and the thorough ; the cost of tuition is at the smallest 
possible rate, all but a few teachers being entirely unpaid. Its 
success may be judged from the rise of similar institutions in 
various parts of London and elsewhere in England, where the 
old Mechanics’ Institutes, started by Lord Brougham and _ his 
Whig associates of the “Useful Knowledge Society,” have nearly 
alldied out. The number of students at the original College has 
grown from one hundred and forty-five to five hundred and nine, 
indicating the esteem with which it is regarded by the class it 
was intended to benefit. 

The original plan of its founder has been faithfully adhered 
to, with such unessential modifications as experience has sug- 
gested, and the results aimed at have not been missed. The 
graduates have not pressed up intg the middle class, but have 
been largely a power for good in their own. They have been 
trained to feel that they were members of a nation bound by 
ties, not of their own creation, to every fellow-citizen. Their 
caste, prejudices, and exclusiveness—feelings which are just as 
strong in the lowest as in the highest class—have been softened 
without the attempt to crush out the convictions of right and 
justice, which, when unwisely and uncharitably directed, had set 
them against other classes. 

We have taken these facts to introduce to our readers one of 
the most remarkable thinkers, writers, and educators of our own 
times—Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, Principal of Working- 
men’s College, London, and Professor of Casuistry and Morality 
in the University of Cambridge. His father was a Unitarian cler- 
gyman, and the son still adhered to that belief when he left col- 
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lege; and not until some years later could he conscientiously 
assent to the XX XIX Articles and take a University degree. 
The change in his views seems to be largely attributable to the 
philosophic impulses received from the writings and conversa- 
tions of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He was, as readers of Car- 
lyle’s “ Life of John Sterling” know, associated with that un- 
happy genius in the early management of The Atheneum, and 
their wives were sisters. His Platonic interpretation of the 
scriptural word “eternal” lost him his chair in King’s College, 
a low-church institution in London; and that, together with the 
exceedingly able character of his theological writings, seems to 
have brought him to the front as the leader of the Old* Broad 
Church Party, after the death of Arnold and of the brothers 
Hare. In later times he has been looked up to by this group of 
the ablest men in the established and even in the dissenting 
churches of England, and even in Scotland, with the respect 
inspired by his character, his learning, and his years. Such men 
as Kingsley and Hughes, Strachey and Seelye, Robertson and 
Davies, Ludlow and Tennyson, A. K. H. Boyd and Norman 
MacLeod, Lynch and Baldwin Brown, may be named among his 
friends, not as slavishly accepting his opinions, or as regarding 
him as an oracle, but as striving with him to find the ground of 
unity, the common fixed truths, which underlie the clashing con- 
victions of our controversial age. ‘The end of philosophy,” 
says Bacon, “is the contemplation of unity ;” and the maxim 
might be regarded as the motto of Mr. Maurice and his friends. 
In the closing words of his lectures on the “ Education and 
Representation of the People” he says: 

“All the various convictions of the land have succeeded in 
getting themselves represented [in the House of Commons]; no 
one has been able to stifle the other. I thank God that it is so. 
If interests were represented and convictions silent, I should 
think the hour of our dissolution was at hand. May they all be 
heard; may the utterance make them more genuine and vital! 


It may be true—perhaps it is—that they will not be genuine, not 
vital, unless there is something to bind them together; that they 





*We use this designation to distinguish them from the later school of 
Broad Churchmen, who have given way to the one-sided Rationalist cur- 
rent of our times, of whom Voysey and Colenso are the worst, and Dean 
Stanley the best, specimens. The distinction is pointed out by Miss F. P. 
Cobbe, in her ‘‘ Broken Lights.” 
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will become merely negative and destructive of each other. If 
so, the education of the workmen should be directed, not to 
extinguish any one of the convictions which are stirring among 
us now, but to find some centre for them all. As a clergyman | 
might venture to say that I should seek that centre where Presi- 
dent Lincoln sought it; that 1 should have no hope for the 
education of Englishmen if I did not believe that God had been 
educating them.” 

A man with that sort of a social and political creed may be 
expected to take a deep interest in current movements of society. 
And such has been the attitude of Mr. Maurice for nearly forty 
years. No important discussion for years past has escaped 
his notice, or his pen. His writings would make a small library 
of themselves, and reflect the current of events as clearly as would 
the file of a daily newspaper for the same period—more clearly, 
indeed, since the cardinal and critical facts are divested of their 
accidental appendages, and viewed in the dry light of eternal and 
immutable truth. An ordinary man who has lived so vividly in 
the present might be expected to have little time for investiga- 
tion of the past, but Mr. Maurice’s interest in humanity is 
universal. Take, for instance, his “* History of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy,” a history of human thought from Confu- 
cius to Kant, and which he is now rewriting. It is a long series 
of full and laborious, loving and conscientious, discussions of all 
the leading thinkers. Time would fail to specify even a respect- 
able moiety of his works,* but we warn our readers not to sup- 
pose too hastily that the man who has written so much has 
written carelessly. No man can weigh his words or balance his 
judgments more carefully than this man, or seek more earnestly 
to get to the very heart of his subject, or search more widely after 
any ray of light that any previous writer has cast on it. Of the 
extent of his reading we can only say that it casts into the shade 





* We specify such as have been republished in America: ‘* The Kingdom 
of Christ, [New York, Appletons;] ‘‘ The Religions of the World,’’ [Bos- 
ton, Gould & Lincoln ;] ‘‘ Theological Essays,’’ [New York, Middletons;] 
‘*The Word ‘ Eternal,’’? [New York, Miller;] ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,” 
[ Philadelphia, Hooker ;] ‘‘ The Ground of Hope for Mankind,” [Boston, 
Spencer;] ‘‘The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,’’ [Boston, 
Nichols & Noyes;] also the Preface to ‘‘Kingsley’s Poems,’’ [Boston, 
Fields, Osgood & Co.;] and essays in ‘“‘ Tracts for Priests and People,” 
[Boston, Walker, Wise & Co. ] 
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even that of Sir William Hamilton, of whom De Quincey declared 
that he must have read a book for every five minutes of his life. 
And it is as varied as it is extensive. If intellectual growth is 
to be measured by the number of topics in which a man takes 
intelligent interest, then we would say that Professor Maurice 
stands peerless among the sons of men. Nihil humanum a se 
alienum putat. 

His style has been complained of, yet such a judge as James 
Martineau declares it among the clearest he knows. Its very 
simplicity seems to be the difficulty. It is so simple, so central 
to the reality of things, that it requires thought at every step. 
Readers who are accustomed to books which impress their 
meaning by a superficial emphasis, turn away from Maurice as 
“misty,” “ambiguous,” &c., &c. In doing so they remind us of 
the old toper who boasted that his palate was still so good that 
he could distinguish liquor from liquor by the taste, even if 
blindfolded. He verified his boast until he was given a taste of 
pump water. He smacked his lips, knitted his brows in per- 
plexed thought, and gravely remarked, “ You have foiled me 
now, gentlemen; that’s a liquor I’m not used to.” So with the 
jaded palates of modern readers ; they can understand every thing 
but simplicity: that puzzles them. 

Let us not be understood to mean that Professor Maurice’s 
style is insipid. Far from it. There is a ceaseless play of a 
quiet, lambent humor over his pages, and a deep sympathy 
with all humanity that wins us on step by step. Above all, 
there is a profound reverence, not for God only, but for all His 
works, and especially for man, his chiefest work, and for the 
thoughts of men, which can neither be feigned nor imitated, and 
which is at once a source of the deepest insight and a provocative 
to the heartiest esteem and affection. Other men may be as 
warmly admired, but no man of our day has excited such pro- 
found personal regard in the breasts even of men who never saw 
him, who lived at the distance of thousands of miles from him, 
who know him only through his works. Almost alone of our day, 
he possesses the peculiar and indescribable power which makes 
the pages of Leighton, Fenelon and St. Austin glow with strange 
warmth, the power which old writers called “unction.” His choice 
of words is simple enough ; he has his peculiar words, but they are 
mostly gathered from the English Bible or from English homes. 
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Since his election, a few years ago, to a Professorship in Cam- 
bridge University, he has delivered two series of lectures on the 
subjects of the chair, both of which he has published. The first 
is on the Conscience. Vidimus tantum. The second course, on 
Socra Moratity, is before us, a handsome volume of five 
hundred octavo pages; and we propose not so much to review it, 
as to briefly indicate its general scope, and extract a few of the 
many paragraphs which have a special interest to the American 
reader. We may premise that Professor Maurice was the out- 
spoken and unflinching advocate of the American people during 
the late rebellion, and has earned a right to speak to friendly 
ears on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the opening lecture he defines his subject by examples and 
divides it into (1.) Domestic Morality; (2.) National Morality: 
(3.) Universal Morality; pointing out the way in which each 
grows out of the other, and how the first has risen in importance 
since Rosseau and the French Revolution. One illustration of 
this new interest he draws from popular fiction. “The strictly 
domestic story has become characteristic of our times, not in this 
country only, but, as far as I can make out, in all countries of 
Europe. The morality may be of one kind or another. The 
family may be merely a ground-plot for the display of sensational 
incidents. Still these incidents are found to be the most start- 
ling, and therefore most agreeable to those who wish to be 
startled, when they are associated outrages upon the Family 
order.” Domestic Morality comprehends the relations of parenis 
and children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, masters 
and servants, and family worship. In regard to the first he notes 
that the filial relation modifies all social facts; that men have 
had fathers, and have been born into a society already existing, 
is a fundamental fact of life. The parental authority was the 
idea which made Rome great and still keeps her great; its exag- 
geration in the legal form of brute force in the patria potestas 
was her ruin. Equally fatal is the notion of subjection to force 
in the marriage relation, and not Jess so is the exaltation of either 
sex at the expense of the other: 


“The relation of the man and woman which is expressed in 
marriage, the dependence of each upon the other, is lost in the 
attempt to exalt either at the expense of the other. Separate 
them that you may glorify the strength of the man, or: the ten- 
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derness of the woman ; the strength and the tenderness depart, 
either because the strength becomes brutal and the tenderness 
imbecility, or because the strength apes the tenderness, and the 
tenderness the strength. Their union, not as the result of any 
system but as involved in the order of the universe, is implicitly 
confessed by every society which has not been given over to 
brutality. There are some who tremble when they hear of the 
attempts made to found a new polygamy in the West, under the 
shadow of Christian civilization. I apprehend such a spectacle 
may be of the greatest service to Christian civilization, if rightly 
turned to right account. Let the polygamy of the Mormons be 
presented to us in the most favorable light by the most impar- 
tial observer; . . . still there is no question that the position of 
the woman is one of servitude. If the civilized Christians have 
understood that to be the position of the one wife—if they have 
no higher conception of the marriage relation—it is good for 
them to behold the full development of their own principle, to 
see how much more perfectly it may be realized, if the form 
which they have deemed sacred be abandoned. It may shake 
all their surface morality, but it may drive them to ask for the 
ground on which their morality rests. Clearly the [United] 
States, by mere force, have not been able to put down Mormon- 
ism. Most thankful should we be that they have not. By giving 
up slavery, by overthrowing the horrors which it introduced 
into the marriage relation, they have borne the true witness 
against Mormonism. Reforming their own civilization, they 
have taken the true course for protecting themselves against any 
attempt, organic or inorganic, to graft the oriental civilization 
upon it. They have done what they could to vindicate 
the true Scripture idea, that the man cannot be without the 
woman, nor the woman without the man, if there is a Lord in 
whom they are one.” 


His discussion of slavery, in the lecture on Masters and Ser- 
vants, is masterly. Negro slavery “belongs to the trade age. 
Men of high intelligence may plagiarize from the Greeks, and 
apply their doctrine of the dominion of intellect over brute 
force in the case of the white and the negro. But they know 
that the white stooped to the brutality of the negro in the act of 
capturing him; increased his brutality in the process of holding 
him; found his interest in warring against intellect in those 
whom he possessed ; therefore gradually lost all feeling of the 
difference between intellect and mere force in himself.” Like 
Carlyle, however, he agrees with the slaveholder in holding that 
mere wages cannot be the basis of any healthy relation between 
master and servant. In the next lecture, the family relations are 
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shown to be the first and strongest evidence of religion, forcing 
men to theological explanations of life and its relations.. This 
imparts their universal and unceasing interest to the Homeric 
poems, and its vitality to the Roman commonwealth. Referring 
to Comte’s theory that the theological age was in the infancy of 
the race, he says: “I do not know when the theological age ter- 
minated; I believe it will terminate whenever men set at naught 
the authority of fathers and the obedience of sons, the trust of 
husbands and wives, the respect of brothers and sisters for each 
other, and the mutual honor of master and servant.” 

In regard to national morality, the first question is the limits 
and lawfulness of patriot feeling. His main position is: “If I, 
being an Englishman, desire to be thoroughly an Englishman, I 
must respect every Frenchman who desires to be thoroughly a 
Frenchman, every German who strives to be thoroughly a 
German. I must learn more of the grandeur and worth of 
his position, the more I estimate the worth and grandeur 
of my own.’’ He proceeds to show how the two opposite facts 
of individuality and nationality depend upon each other, finely 
contrasting the strength of free Germany, whose representative 
philosopher is the egotist Fichte, with the weakness of Spain, 
whose only philosophy is mystic self-annihilation, and where the 
State has crushed the individual conscience. Next is the power 
of national Law and its mysterious power to coerce and restrain, 
taking the recent history of California as a palmary instance. 
Then the sacredness of the national language is discussed, and 
the idea of the English becoming a universal language strongly 
deprecated. The creators of national languages—Dante, Wick- 
liffey Huss and Luther—and the influence which the Hebrew 
Word—just because of its nationality—exercised in and through 
each, is dwelt on. The national government is shown to rest on 
deeper ground than popular consent, or social contracts. The 
duty of loyalty to the law, whether associated with a Person, an 
Order, or a Right, is asserted, and the perils of loyalty in a democ- 
racy explained. The late war in our country is held up as an 
example of the way that these difficulties may be overcome, and 
an institution anomalous to the national order removed at the 
impulse of loyalty to the land and its form of government. 
“A great republic has held forth for us a spectacle to wonder at, 
and an example [of loyalty] to make us ashamed.” He expresses 
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the hope that the loyalty of Americans-to their form of govern- 
ment rests on deeper grounds than a “mere intellectual persua- 
sion that democracy, as such, has proved itself to be the only 
tolerable form of government for the universe. Loyalty, 1 am 
persuaded, is deeper in them than any judgments of the under- 
standing, which are liable to continual shocks and vicissitudes.” 
National wars, not for trade or empire, but for the national inde- 
pendence, the national unity, the national power, are warmly 
defended, and the popular respect for soldiers vindicated as 
right, but national armament rejected as wrong. National wor- 
ship is urged as due to the King of Nations, and therefore of 
each nation, and illustrated by the tenor of the Book of Psalms. 

The lectures on Universal Morality are a History of Europe 
in the light of first principles, from the days of Julius Cesar to 
ourown. The universal Empire of Rome, the universal Family 
of the Church, are presented, first in opposition, then in union. 
The Latin family covers the medieval period, while the refor- 
mation and counter-reformation of Luther and Loyola explain 
the present attitude of western Christendom. The whole closes 
with a review of recent writers on social morality, and the de- 
mands made for a morality which shall rest on a divine ground. 
His conclusion of the whole matter is: 

“We want for the establishment and rectification of our social 
morality, not to dream ourselves into some imaginary past, 
or some imaginary future, but to use that which we have, to 
live as if all we uttered when we seem to be most in earnest 
were not a lie. Then we may find that the principle and habit 
of self-sacrifice which is expressed in the most comprehensive 
human worship, supplies the underground for national equity, 
freedom, courage; for the courtesies of common intercourse, the 
homely virtues and graces which can be brought under no rule, 
but which constitute the chief charm of life, and tend most to 
abate its miseries... So there will be discovered beneath the 
politics of the earth, sustaining the order of each country, 
upholding the charity of each household, a City which has foun- 
dations whose builder and maker is God.” 


JoHN DYER. 
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TWO BITS OF CRITICISM. 


Tue Galaxy for March has an extremely amusing paragraph 
in its “ Nebule” department, which our readers will the better 
appreciate after reading the last article in our last month’s issue. 
The writer—Mr. Richard Grant White, we suppose—says: 

Everybody has been “sold,” it would seem, about Carlyle’s 
“ Liturgy of Dead Sea Apes” as applied to spiritualism. People 
exploded with admiration over the phrase, and it ran a wild 
round of the newspapers. An inquiring creature here and there 
did perhaps ask of his own soul what “ Liturgy of Dead Sea 
Apes” meant; what species.of ape was peculiar to the Dead Sea, 
and what was their liturgy. But even these inquirers were too 
timid to put the question openly, and so it passed into a public 
law that Carlyle had said something wonderfully clever when he 
spoke of a Liturgy of Dead Sea Apes. But behold it now turns 
out that Carlyle never said any such thing. He wrote “ Dead 
Sea Apples,” and a bewildered printer made it “ Dead Sea Apes!” 
Well, a Liturgy of Dead Sea Apples is intelligible [!] at least, if 
not remarkable for any great novelty of idea. But we are for 
sticking to the Dead Sea Apes, as far finer and more truly Car- 
lylean. Nobody can understand it, and this is a merit which to 
the devotees of Carlyle must be simply inestimable. 

The only excuse for such a line of criticism is the Nebulist’s 
manifest and immeasurable superiority to Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
in all the elements of strength of thought and clearness of expres- 
sion. But we really regret that he has not added to his literary 
superiority some slight acquaintance with Mr. Carlyle’s works, 
or even with such a very common book as Sale’s Translation of 
the Koran. By ingenuously giving Lippincott’s Magazine credit 
for the suggestion that Mr. Carlyle did not write what was 
printed, he might have escaped responsibility for the blunder. 
Copying blunders and giving no credit is certainly a species of 
literary effort which does our gentlemanly critic no credit. His 
stolen Apples will certainly prove to be Apples of Sodom to him, 
fair and specious, but juiceless and dusty, if he will take the 
trouble to refer to “ Past and Present,’ pp. 152-3, (Emerson’s 
Boston edition, 1843.) Weare much mistaken if he and critics 
of his class will not find that that apologue is susceptible of a 
very near and personal application. So much for The Galaxy. 

The number of Littell’s Living Age for January 29 contains an 
extract from an article in which The Saturday Review discusses 
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Mr. Henry C. Carey’s work on International Copyright. The 
merits of the question at stake we do not mean to discuss, save 
to say that Mr. Carey’s opponents use arguments which are open 
to a reductio ad absurdum. If literary property be of the abso- 
lute and indefeasible character they claim for it, then no lapse of 
time can justly destroy that right, and to limit copyright, by the 
space of ten, or fourteen, or twenty, or even fifty years, is as 
gross an outrage upon the author’s rights as to limit it by 
geographic lines and boundaries. The children and later 
descendants of Sir Walter Scott are as. lawfully entitled to a per- 
petual percentage of what his books sell for in England to-day, 
as is Mr. Dickens to a percentage of what his books sell for in 
America. That pauper descendant of Milton whom the curious 
in genealogies discovered the other day in Dover has a just claim 
for a fortune upon the living publishers of Milton’s works. 

Lord Macaulay, we are told, looked with anxiety to the way 
in which his History would be received on the Continent and in 
America, on the ground that foreigners stood in the same rela- 
tion to an author that posterity does. So in this matter of copy- 
right. We are bound to deal with Mr. Dickens just as the Eng- 
lishman of to-day does with Sir Walter Scott, the copyright to 
whose novels has recently expired, or is now expiring. Time 
can make no more difference in this case than space does. 

The principle of the case seems to be, that such protection 
should be given to authors in the matter of copyright as will 
stimulate literary activity and secure it a decent reward for its 
toils. Now the English books which are republished in America 
are precisely those which have had a large sale in England, and 
whose authors—or at least their publishers—have been fully 
compensated already. And the multitude of these works and 
of books in unsuccessful competition with them shows that 
the end aimed at by copyright laws has been already reached 
without International Copyright. 

As regards the interests of our home literature, the question 
is more open to discussion. It is questionable whether a tariff 
should not be imposed upon the republication of foreign works, 
s0 as to make it quite as cheap for a publisher to bring out a 
new American book as to reprint an English book of equal 
merit. The funds raised by such a tax, however, should rather 
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be expended in pensioning superannuated literary men at home, 
than in increasing the revenues of well-paid authors abroad. 

But, to come back to the main point, we were rather surprised 
to find that: The Living Age copied the disrespectful and scur- 
rilous article in question from the “ Paper of the Period.” - We 
know that its editors are decidedly opposed to the Protectionist 
policy of the Republican party, and that they agree with The 
Evening Post of New York in preferring Free Trade. We may 
infer that they have no love for Henry C. Carey, and are not 
averse to letting their readers see any contemptuous opinion 
which Englishmen may express of his works. On the other 
hand, although the editors are eagle-eyed as regards the popu- 
larity and reception of American books in Europe, we do not 
remember to have seen in their columns any notice of the fact 
that Mr. Carey’s main work has been rendered into Russian, 
Hungarian, German, (twice,) Swedish, French, and Spanish, and 
that it is the text-book on Political Economics in several Euro- 
pean Universities. 

But we are surprised to see that our friends of The Living 
Age did not see how closely personal an application might be 
made of the Englishman’s abuse to themselves. Their weekly is 
mainly an excellent selection of Foreign Literature, for which 
they make no compensation to any of its European authors. 
Now and then a Free-Trade article or essay from an American 
source is found in their pages, but in the main English maga- 
zines and weeklies furnish the materials for every issue. The 
very article which abuses Mr. Carey for justifying the taking of 
Foreign Literature without, paying for it was itself taken without 
payment. Messrs. Littell and Gay are surely “ hoist with their 
own petard.” Mr. Carey’s worst offence is an attempt to justify 
the conduct of, Littell’s Living Age. Since the days when the 
republishers of Blackwood’s Magazine used to reprint in their’ 
advertisements the abuse which the Scotch editor heaped upon 
them for thievery, nothing so cool has been perpetrated as this 
republication of an article denouncing the opponents of Interna- 
tional Copyright by a weekly which lives on the fat things of 
Foreign Literature just because there is no International Copy- 
right. : 
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